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ogi tice, paranea tm tveaxca, Two d mare a _ oe we see men of unimpeached virtue manifest- 
paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the Post-oflice ad-|ing very humble talents, and on the other 
ageesed, 5 cls. hand, men of remarkable genius possessed of 
low virtue. But this zs to be contended, that 
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rhitti th se te ns ia 79 | takes of the debasement of his morals. The 
; | ths ught before us is, that the office of culti- 
vating intellectual power belongs to and is 
pe .rformed by the moral qualities of our being; 
that a weak understanding in any person will 
remain weak so long as his moral powers re- 
main sluggish, and will put on strength and 
es7 | Vigor in proportion as his moral faculties be- 
Summary or New wilisher 233 | @ me quickened. “A good understanding 
u have all they that do His commandments.” 
Were the question asked, “ How am I to 
make my intellect stronger?” tke answer 
BY J. H. DILLINGHAM, A.M. j would readily be, “ By exercise. Use then 
Observation and experience now for some | thy intellect, and it will grow: disuse it, and 
years have tended rather to strengthen than | it will dwindle away ; misuse it, and thou wilt 
to weaken the opinion that the difference of} spoil it.” But the use, the disuse, and the 
intellectual ability, which we think exists be- ; misuse proce ed from my moral energies. To 
tween individuals, consists less in a mental | use my mental faculties, or not to use them, 
than a moral difference. Indeed, supposing —that is a question of duty ; to use them or 
that all men were endowed at birth with} misuse them,—that is equally a question of 
ec jual intellects, their subsequent differences | right or wreng. And, accordingly, the whole 
in ability might be seen to spring from dif- question of intellectual growth or decay is 
ference in moral character. The very fact| practically based on moral considerations. 
that a discovery, at any time, of some mental} The motive power of the moral faculties is 
inferiority in us produces a sense of shame, at/the will ;—not, however, their law, for the 
once by that confession pl: rces such mental de- | Divine Will is that. If by any means I 
ficiency on the score of moral culpability. | strengthen the power of my will, I strengthen 
The very fact that we can truly say, we}that force, which, seen in the action of the in- 
ought to be more intelligent than we are, | tellect, is called intellectual power; in that of 
places our degree of intelligence on moral the moral faculties, moral power; and in that 
grounds. jof the physical organs appears as physical 
So already is anticipated an answer to the} power. 
question proposed, namely, “Whether Moral} To strengthen, then, that element of moral 
Excellence tends to enhance Intellectual! courage which we call the will, is to strengthen 
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the motive power of the intellect. The}! We are now siesta with the question, 

stronger this motive power, the more for-|“ Since the will is the driving power of intel- 

cibly is the intellect determined to act, thus Hectual enc rgy, shall I not tnen become more 

increasing strength. | strong-minde ad by becoming more wilful? 
Now the carrying out of the sense of duly| May I not employ my will wantonly, 

requires the sternest exercise of the will. My | sion may suggest, and so strengther 

doing what I ought has the merit of virtue} by driving it into untrammeled 

only as the deed has cost me an eflort,—only | Does not active immorality enhanc 

in proportion as I sacrifice selfish preference | tual power as much as moral excellen 

toa sense of duty. Here I must by an act] This, as has been shown, is equival 

of the will carry myself over the sense of in-| ing, “Will not the yielding to self-will i 

convenience; some mental or n | duziness {1 — power as much a 


1 as con! 
or perversity is to be overcome by re-olute- ivine Will?” In reply, 
ness. Inasmuch, ae, s the strengtheni: i rate the answer of human 
of the will is the strengthening of intellectual | selfindulgence is self-destruction. 
vigor ; and the attainmé nt of moral worth in-| use our powers, they die a natural 
volves the highest cultivation of the will;|but if we misuse them, they di 
therefore the attainment of moral worth is atjdeath. Though their strength depend upon 
the same time the increasing of intellectual|their amount of exercise, ied ir salvation 
power. ldepends upon the /awfulnese of their exer- 

So the differences in intellectual power oles: We will call the intellect a locomo- 
among men are very much differences in| tive, and the will the motive power, and the 
strength of will in that particular di:ection.| moral law the appointed track. Th 
A weak resolution is manifest in a weak | he motive power is fired up, the greater ae 
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mind ; and the strong mind is strong because | speed of the locomotive. But should it by 
of moral power. But in calling the will a}some perversity refuse to keep the right 


moral faculty, no intimation is made that| track, it would be as powerful off the track 

whatever the will does is in accordance with | as upon it, but powerful for evil and self- 

the moral /ow. A right will and a wrong] destruction. It might plunge through lands 

will are both to be classed in the department } and houses with terrific violence, till finally 
| 


ef morals,—vice as well as virtue. The hu-|shattered and mangled it came to nought. 
man will, though a moral energy, may act} It might forsake the safe way cast up for it 
immorally,—that is, in opposition to the|to go in, and run its grovelling head into the 
moral law, which the Divine Will is—for the| earth to destroy itself in a delirium of con- 
only will which ix law is God’s will. The wala sions,—or it might take a leap into the 
human, as we know by experience, has fallen | dark from a precipice of ruin. 

out of harmony with the Divine Will, and it] No more can the mind desert the right line 
is only when man’s will is reconciled to the|of the safe and narrow way with eafety. In- 
Divine Will as at one with it, that it moves| tellectual power becomes at once changed into 
in conformity with the moral law, and moves | violence the moment that it leaves the path 
the mind or body to act rightly, orin a right- marked out by the moral law, which says to 
eousness which is God’s righteousness. “‘The|the free will: “See, I have set before thee 
sea cannot roll up the mountain, however | this day life and good, death and evil. There- 
furious its rage may become. It must be in| fore choose life. That thou mayst love the 
its own bed. Neither suns, stars, nor comets! Lord thy God, obey His voice, and cleave 
have power to sweep an inch out of theirj/unto Him. For He isthy life and the length 
orbits. The mightiest animal of sea or land|of thy days. His way is strength to the up- 
has no power to act contrary to the strong law | right ; but destruction shall be to the workers 
of instinct. But man has power to overstep|of iniquity. Mark the perfect man, behold 
the moral boundary of his being—to fly from | the upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” 
his appointed orbit. He can deviate from|James Parton says: “If you look into the 
truth, justice, benevolence, and piety. Thejearly life of truly helpful men, those who 
great sun cannot say no to its Maker. A| make life easier and nobler to those who come 
child may and does.” “He only in whose|after them, you will almost invariably find 
image we are made can be a rightful centre|that they lived purely in the days of their 
to our creaturely wills, ....a Living and|youth. In early life the brain, though 
Personal Will, in sympathy not only with | abounding in vigor, is sensitive and very sus- 
whatever moral principle is in us, but also with | ceptible to injury —and this to such a degree 
whatever is most pure and tender in our affec-|that a comparatively brief indulgence in 
tions. Such a Being becomes to a man the cen-| vicious pleasures appears to lower the tone 
tre and end for the reason, the affections and|and impair both the delicacy and efficiency 
the conscience alike—a foundation on which | of the brain for life.” 

his whole being can permanently repose.” An answer to the question is, then, that 
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whereas a will morally excellent increases in- 
tellectual power unto life and good, a will 
morally perverse increases intellectual vio- | 
lence unto suicide and ruin. <A will strong 


and waveg throws the mental machinery out 


of ox ar ; and though he who is noasessed of | 


I 
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the « vil spirit may be stared at as a pro ligy, | 


for a nine days’ wonder, yet on the tenth he 
has Deat himself out Wi h prodigi us 


from within. But a will strong in the right|iug song of birds is music 


“alt . . Whi 
produces no deranging anarchy or embroiling 
ferment of intellectual forces, but works ou 


a h irmonious development of p ywers h inp! y 
it 


adjusted unto “the being’s end and aim.” 


; ‘ } 
As powerless as an army without a leader 


are the intellectual faculties without the con- 


amt direction and contr at of conscience. | 
Nothing but fixed prin ‘ipl es gives stamina | 
and effe ctive ness to the mind; and adherence | 
to principles belongs to the sense of dete 
alone. Howsoever strong and forcible a 
power may reside in the intellect, that power | 
is poorer than powerlessness if it veer about 
with every wind of caprice, directed to no 
definite course with no Helm of fixed princi- 
ple. Few dictates of truth would be earried 
out, were not dissatisfaction furnished, through 
conscience, at leaving a thing half done, and 
ourselves rewarded with a lofty pleasure at 
the final accomplis hme nt as a work. Pur- 
pose less actio nis as debi ilit 


ing to the mind by 
wear and tear, as inaction is is by rust and rot. 
That strength of intellect which makes an 
onset now hither and now thither without 
rule or definite principle is suicidal, dissipat- 
ing violence, and not invigorating power. | 
“Tt is moral worth that qualifies the mind to 
act under the direction of principles, and 
consequently with effect.” Let the animus 
be sound, and there is sure to grow a MENS 
san in corpore sano in proportion. 

We are impressed always more and more 
in studying the masterpieces of artiquity, 
that the great poets, artists and thinkers, 
whose works are admired among us, to-day, 
“were men whose intellectual and physical 
powers were held in eq: lipois se by the vigorous 
habits of their lives.” So biographers show 
us; and Demosthenes himself, a noble exam 
ple of the successful employment of an un- 
discouraged will in the culture of his intellec- 
tual powers, saw the same principle when he 
said: “It is never possible for those who 
practise small and low things to have enlarged 
and noble understanding. For of what sort 
soever the practices of men are, such must be 
the quality of their mind.” So Cicero de- 
clares,—‘ Nothing lofty, nothing noble and} 
divine, can those minds take in that bestow |i 
all their thoughts upon an object low and ig- 
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noble. 


Behold uow a partial glimpse of one whose 








own moral excellence has made him a truly 


smiting | 


| breezes salute his keen senses with 
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| merging of our own wills into His holy will 


| which carries them into practice, willing to see as 


lillegitimate being controlled, the defective called 
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a need man. “ Behold him,” exclaims 
President Felton, “in the majestic beauty of 
his well built and e: arefull y developed form ; 























his senses true and rapid; his strength un- 
weakened by low indulgences, and undimin- 
ished by laziness or neglect. His sleep is 
und and dreamless. He wakes with the 

ver-ceasing wonder at 



































sun, and gazes with n 
the splendid miracle of his rising. The morn- 
» his ear. He 
steps forth from his chamber and treads with 
delight upon the freshened earth. The early 
healthy 
thrill. The blue heavens breathe a tranquil 
sd soul. The hum 
of the wakening world rouses his energies, and 
draws h 
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joy into his uncontaminat 

















im with a sweet attraction to his cus- 
tomary labors. If he till ae arth, he walks 
afi ld with brave ian vicorous step. If he 
2 & pre fession il man, he takes up his unfin 
ished task with the happy consciousness that 
good work —_ be done to-day.”* 

~ We have already heard that “ there is only 
one way of dileabae the moral law, namely, 
to live to one’s self and not to God ;” that the 




































































is to make the moral law the law of our lives, 
—is to make His will the motive power of 
our minds, so that our intellectual power be- 
comes akin to Omnipotence. Now there 
has been only one who perfectly fulfilled 
the will of our Father,—one whose “ meat 
and drink” it was to do that will, who al- 
ways did the things that please Him. And 
to Him we find that all power was given in 
heaven and earth. “ Not only He reveals 
God, but also He unites man to God by the 
most real of all bonds, for His perfect obedi- 
ence brings the two wills into absolute agree- 
ment.” And it has appeared that among his 
learners, in proportion as weak human wills 
were converted into the Divine Will, were 
they able to be instruments of many mighty 








































































































* To possess a soul at once intense and many- 
sided, free in thought, fertile in sympathy, yet en- 
ergetic in action; ready to receive and to retain new 
impressions, yet swift in its executive function 























many sides of every question as the question pos- 
sesses for finite minds, yet not paralyzed by the 
multitude of competing views, and not indifferent 
to a decision because a fragment of truth may be in 
every one of these; not languid in action from the 
width of the intellectual! prospect it surveys—such 
is the idea of au elucated life. It involves the pos- 
session of the amplest knowledge that is possible in 
alliance with the largest fee'ing, the widest range of 
sympathy in alliance with the most vigorous and 
energetic action ;—every healthy human tendency 
finding free scope for its exercise, every desire that 
is legitio ite finding satisfaction, every one that is 

































































forth into power, those in excess restrained ;—in 
other words, the highest human culture is the 
greatest possible health of the whole man.’’—J. 
Brit. Review. 
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works. 


supremely good and perfect Will, 
secret of powe r, 
goodness 


is 
The almightiness of perte ret 
, the overwhelming might 


ol inno 


man’s power by the harm he is able to do us 
and to ite innocence with weakness. | 
This is due to our learning in a disordered 
human society to mistake violence for power ; 
because our knowledge of men of power, so- 
ealled, is a knowledge of men whose 
ing force attracts attention. But far higher 
and stronger, than that of self- will is the power 
of a man which is in partnership with that 
of Almighty Good, Opt imus Maximus, allied 
to the all power of the innocent Lamb of 
God, the Prince of Peace. “As sure as God 
liveth,” says Archdeacon Hare, “as sure as 
the Holy One of Israel is the Lord of Hosts, 
the Almighty, Right is Might, and ever was, 
and ever shall be so. Holiness is might; Pa- 
tience is might; Humility is might; Self- 
denial and Self-sacrifice is might; Faith is 
might; Love is might; every gift of the 
Spirit is might. The Cross was .. . mightier 
than the world, and will ever triumph over 
it. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
no pure, holy deed, or word, or thought. On 
the other hand, might, that which the chil- 
dren of the world call so, the strong wind, 
the earthquake, the fire, perishes through its 
own violence, self-exhausted and_ self-con- 
sumed. For many of us remember, and they 
who do not have heard from their fathers, how 
the miglitiest man on fearth, he who had girt 
himself with all might except that of right, 
burst like a tempest cloud, burnt himself out 
like a conflagration, and only left the scars 
of his ravages to mark where he had been. 
Who among you can look into an infant’s 
face, and not see a power mightier than all 
the armies of Attila or Napoleon ?” 

So far we have considered moral strength 
as affeeting the amount of intellectual power ; 
it remai.s to be shown that differences in kind 
of intellectual action—of mental adaptation 
different things—are owing, in a large 
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menaune, to differences of moral interest. 


OUR INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY, 

Inp1An Tereirory, 11th mo. 25th, 1870. 
My dear friend J. B. Garrett—We have 
been about four weeks upon our Indian Ter- 
ritory journey, and have visited the Dela- 
wares, Osages, Sacs and Foxes and absentee 
Shawnees, and are now with the Cheyennes|r 
and Arapahoes, though few of them are at the 
Agency. They are improving the fine weather 
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bluster- | 
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Accordant with revelation, true phil- | in getting las, for their lodges, and drying 
osophy also proves that conformity to the | meat for winter use. 
the 


| exposing mode of life. 
cence, are expressions which so und strange to | 
us mortals, who have learned to estimate a|in houses which were little better 


»| We 
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We have had good 
weather, and our health has been mere ifully 
| preserved, notwithstanding our rough and 
We have camped out 
four nights, and many others have been spent 
than tents. 
> find that it would have been useless for 
us to attempt this journey any earlier, for the 


waters have been exceedingly high. My 


| apology for not writing thee is that I simply 


could not. When travelling, all our time is 
consumed on the road, and in cooking, eat- 
ing, sleeping, cutting wood, packing and un- 
packing, &c.; and at the Agencies there are 
so many things requiring attention as to oc- 
cupy time veey fully. 

Our journey has been a very laborious one. 
The roads are exceedingly rough, and we find 
use for the axe and spade to open our way. 
We were nearly three days of our way here 
from Sacs and Foxes without see ing « human 
being. It took us five days to get here, al- 
though only 80 miles in a direct line. The 
road hence to Fort Sill is said to be good. 
Our horses had no grain for nearly two ‘di ays 
before getting here. In one stream I noticed 
marks of high water in the late freshet twenty 
feet above the bed. 


We spent some time very pleasantly with 


Agents Gibson and Stubbs, on the Cana or 
Little. Verdigris river. Agent Stubbs was 
there with a delegation of Kaws, looking for 
a reservation. He and J. T. Gibson went 
with us as far as the Arkansas, on their way 
to Tahlequah, to attend the Cherokee coun- 
cil, to see if they could arrange with the 
Cherokees for a strip of eight miles east of 
96°, so as to include that portion of prairie 
which naturally belongs to the Cana river. 
This river is mostly a few miles west of 96°, 
instead of east, as the maps represent. But the 
Cherokees contend that the late survey is er- 
roneous, and that 96° is really west of the 
river. Nothing can be done about locating 
agency-buildings until this matter is deter- 
mined. The Kaws would like to settle on the 
Big and Little Cana towards the Kansas 
line. They are unwilling to go far south- 
ward, being very fearful “of coming in con- 
tact with Cheyennes, Kiowas, &c. 

The Delawares are, I fear, retrograding— 
divided amongst themselves, much scattered, 
and some very intemperate. Things move 
slowly at the Sac and Fox Agency—no mill, 
no agent to take the place of Thomas Miller, 
who expected to be released months ago, &c. 

I hope our Committee will not appoint the 
hour of adjournment before meeting. We 
ought to take time enough to consider the va- 

rious and important matters which will come 
up. I hope the Committee on Trade will 
have something substantial to offer. Weare 
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li kely to lose the services of A. C. Farnham 
as Clerk. His health has failed, and his phy 
sician forbids his continuing his present con- 
fining business. Who will fill his place ? E. 
Hoag has so much to do, it is very im por- 
tant to have an efficient man in his office. 
He does not know whom peyton o. Isup- 
pose his office will be removed to Baxter or 
some southern point, next year, but not im- 
mediately. I would write thee further, but 
we have to leave here to-morrow, and I must 
try to learn all I can while here. Farewell. 
Thine truly, 
W. NicHorson. 

Sac anp Fox AGENcy, 

llth mo. 27th, 1870. 
J. B. Garrett, dear friend.—I have been 
thinking there ought to be more “Indian 
Correspondence” in the Review, not doubting 
that there are many who feel an interest in 
this good work, and having no personal ac- 
quaintances at the Agencies, are looking to 
that periodical as the only medium through 
which they can gain any information in re- 
gard to the progress made; and we are al- 
sl glad, in looking over the contents, to 
see “ Indian Department,” and each letter is 
read with much interest. We have been 
here a little over eight months, and without 
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having great things to boast of, the acknowl- 


edgment is due that our Helper has been 

“strength in weakness,” enabling us to perform 
what has been required,—and that His re- 
ward is sure. Our regular meetings (held 
twice a week), and First-day school, have 
been held, also a number of evening meet- 
ings, and the interest appears to be increas- 
ing. It is our earnest desire that our lamps 
may be kept burning, with oil in our vessels. 
We are yet necessarily deprived of many 
comforts, and have learned by experience 
that true comfort and peace are less depend- 
ent on these than on the feeling that we are 
in our proper places. 

We have seen much of the Indians and 
their customs and habits, and often think of 
the time it will take to bring them to realize 
the benefits of civilization. They love to be 
roving, and visiting other tribes. It must be 
long before they will see the advantage of be- 
ing “settled on farms like white people. Even 
those who have been partly educated at the 
missiou school, would rather return to their 
former Indian life, than to learn to work and 
live like white people. A number of them 
have their children dre ssed in citizens’ clothes, 
and we “ white women” have had a number 
of little dresses to make like our children’s, 





and pants to cut or cut and make. Most of 
the women can sew well, and are very skilful 
n bead work and embroidery, but we infer 
hat they have little experience in washing, 
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as they seldom have anything clean unless it 
is new. Yet, in consideration of the past, I 
wonder that they do as well as they do. 
As a “continued dropping weareth a stone 
away,” we trust that a better example and 
honest dealing will, in time, work out even 
our most ardent desires for their welfare. 
About two weeks ago, we had the company 
of Wm. Nicnortson, General Agent, Ep- 
WARD Ear.Le, one of the Committee, and 
Exoca HoaaG, Superintendent, who spent 
three days with us. We were refreshed and 
encouraged by their company, gospel labors 
and words of encouragement. The employ- 
ees have built of logs five dwelling houses, 
au office for the Agent, a blacksmith’s s-shop, 
gun-shop and tool-house, beside helping build 
two for the Indians ; have ploughed about 
two hundred acres, and two ploughs are still 
running the most of the time. The climate 
and soil seem to be well adapted to the rais- 
ing of corn, sweet potatoes, garden vegetables, 
and we presume the various kinds of grain. 
We have no school yet, but hope to have one 
in the spring. We desire the prayers of all 
interested in this good work, that we may be 
strengthened day by day to perform all the 
duties devolving upon us. Thy friend, 
Mary P. CrowLey. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SUMNER ON THE WAR SYSTEM. 
BY DR. HARTSHORNE. 

Too little attention has been given by the 
public press to the recent discourse of this 
statesman, on the present war in Europe and 
its lesson to civilization. Perhaps this is be- 
cause its ethical “ platform” is, as yet, too 
high to be even apprecia‘ed by ordinary politi- 
cal thinkers. Yet it was, in that discourse, 
mainly the platform of a rational expediency ; 
scarcely touching the ground of peace as the 
indispensable duty of ‘all Christian men and 
nations, because of their Christianity. Re- 
calling the noble and wise teaching of his 
early discourse on the “true grandeur of 
nations,’ Sumner exposed the nature and 
origin of the wars of Europe. War is a duel 
of nations; once the very words were the 
same for both. The “ point of honor,” even 
more often than greed of conquest, has fired 
the torch of conflict, between powers whose 
standing armies are a perpetual menace to 
each other. As, in society, the duel between 
individuals has passed away wherever civili- 
zation has reached an advanced condition 
also must war. 

Nor is there anything, as Sumner shows, 
impractic: able in this; the approach towards 
it was long ago begun in Europe, though 
slow to be completed. Louis IX., in France, 
in the thirteenth century, and Maximilian I. 
in Germany in the fifteenth, prohibited pro- 
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incial duels, before very common even on 
light provocations. Thus the unity of France 
was made to. anticipate, by more than two 
hundred years, the unification of the German 
nationalities ; the latter, having not 
even yet been fully accomplished. So must 
the union of all Europe follow, in “ United 
States,” s the progress of intelligence 
(to say nothin religion) shall 


indeed, 


as soons 


g¢ of 


pique and ambition of monare hs beneath the 
sway of a calm public opinion and the inter- 
est of peoples. 

Ne 


war, ever wai ced, more 
hibi lly of war, than the 
sian e nflict not yet ended ; as none 
upon a more utterly worthless pre- 

xt; and none has more totally disappointed 
ose who began it. Verily, whosoever tak- 
th the sword shall perish by the sword. As 

( harles Sumner, with eloquent language and 
tones of earnestness, sometimes even vehe- 
incnt, impressed these truths, the earlier lines 
of the gentlest poet of England were recalled: 

** War is a game which, w re their subj 

Kings would not play at,’ 

When the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Senate of the United 
States, advocates the abolition of the War 
System throughout the world ; and when the 
President of our Union, himself the most suc- 
cessful military leader of the country, if not 
of our age, attests that the suppression of say- 
age ins sul ordin ation and rapine, ineffectually 
contended for by arms for years, gives full 
promise of being attainable through Justice 
and peace; in these things the 
Christianity may take courage. 
moves on; are not still better days before us? 
There are “ wars and rumors of wars; but the 
end is not yet.” 


glaringly ex- 
Franco Prus- 


recis wise, 


The world 


The following words, from the Edinburgh | 
Review, are ascribed to the powerful pen of 


W. E. 


“ Certain it is, that a new law of nations is! 


gradually taking hold of the mind and com- 
ing to sway the practice of the world; a law 
which recognizes independence, which frowns 
upon aggression, which favors the pacific, not 


the b loo dy se ttlement of disputes, which aims | 


at permanent and not temporary adjust- 
ments; above all, which recognizes as a tri- 


bunal of paramount authority the general | 


judgment of civilized mankind. It has cen- 
sured the aggression of France; it will cen- 
sure, if need arise, the greed of Germany. 
* Securus judicat orbis terrarum.’ It is 
for all nations to go astray. Their ecumeni- 
cal judgment sits above the partial passions 
of those who are misled by interest, and dis- 
turbed by quarrel. 
our time—a triumph in a region higher than 
that of electricity and steam—will be the en- 
thronement of this idea of Public Right, as 


reduce the | 


vas ever | 


friends of 





hard | 
| old !” 
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the governing idea of European policy; as 
the common and precious inheritance of all 
lands, but superior to the opinion of any. 
The foremost among the nations will be that 
one, which, by its conduct, shall gradually 
engender in the minds of the others, a fixed 
belief that it is just.’ 
anaes 
Fe w Friends’ Review. 


WEAKNESS OF FAITH. 

When Satan can no longer persuade us 
that we have strength in ourselves, he gainsa 
great point by lulling us into a rest in ac- 
knowledg ed weakness. He endeavors to put 
the garb of humility on a state of soul which 

God may recognize as sinful slothfulness, ae- 
companied with dishonoring doubts of His 
mercy. The fear of which restrains 
from trusting Him, is certainly sinful. Such 
“fearful and unbelieving” ones are classed by 
the Apostle with the greatest sinners. “With- 
out faith, it is impossible to please God ;” 
therefore no pretence of humility can excuse 
our neglect in not appropriating His strength, 
for the very purpose of perfecting which to 
us, we are made by His power so sensibly 
weak in ourselves. 

Then, in regard to others, how important’ 
is it, that when seeking to fulfil the Apostle’s 
injunction, “Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye,” we be found always encouraging 
the faith of such, and not the weakness. That 
faith which is to overcome the world, cannot 
be too strong. Let us say, “Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong!” 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” “Cast not away your confidence,” 
which is in a God of infinite power and love. 
Rejoice in your own impotence, that you may 
go right on “in the power of His might” who 
loves to be leaned upon and trusted, 

How little blessing would some of us get, 
were our heartfelt petition to be like David’s : 
—“Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, ac- 
cording as we hope in thee.” Yet this is the 
measure of His giving—‘According to thy 
faith be it unto thee!” When we learn to 
shun weakness of faith as we shun sin in other 
forms, and encourage in one another, espe- 
cially in the weakest, a strong confidence in the 
love and in the leading. of the Heavenly 
Shepherd, we shall certainly feed in richer 
pastures, and be more ready for every good 
word and work. We shall cry “Awake, awake, 
put on strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, 
as in the ancient days, i in the gene rations of 
And He shall answer,“ Behold, I 
have taken out of thine hand the cup of 
trembling. Awake, awake; put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar- 
ments, O Jerusalem, the holy city!” This 
blessed colloquy has already been known 
in many hearts. A friend writes, “1 can 


( 10d 
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scarcely express the longing ‘that. ‘hen pos: 
my soul of late, to ‘be entirely 
formed to the image of my Lord. There 
seems but a poor fulfilment, but little prog- 

I look at self; but this is meant to 
teach that we are to look away from self to 
the Lord, in whom we have righteousness and 
strength. Pray for me, my dear f 


sessed 
when 


ress, 


riend, that 


the blessing of the Holy Ghost in all the fulness 


that Christ designs for may rest upon me.” 
His friend does join him in that prayer for 
us both: 
with the 
it for th 
we ha 
our 


me, 


love of God in Christ 
emselves and for their brethren. 
ll no lon 


Jesus unite in 
Then 
ger seek to show humility by 
and criminal fearfulness; but | 
putting on strength in His Name, we may be 
“strong in faith, giving glory to God ; 
fully persuaded that what He 
He is able also to perform.” 


r} sal 
thiul 


being 
has promised, 
an P. 


etiiinane 
For Friends’ Review. 

I send 
tier, trom The Boston Daily Advertiser 
I should like to see in the Review. 


just praise to our Quaker poet. 


, Which 
2 
WHITTIER’S “ MIRIAM.” 

The new volume by J. G, Whittier shows 
all the marked features of his former poems ; 
sweetness, simplicity, an affectionate linger- 
ing over scenes of natural beauty 
for delicate effects of light, 
tiveness to the hush and 
fall, and, above all, a moral purpose. 
ways the motto of his books might be 
Hope and C harity "and the 
these is Charitv 


, a keen eye 
a singular sensi 
mystery of night 
Al- 
“ Faith, 
vreatest of 
In this last volume * 


friends who are dead; single lines that seem 
like half-unconscious confidences drawing the 
reader vei ry near to the writer, and 
love has silently 
try for the 
so nobly, 


grown up all over our coun- 
man who has used his gift of song 
so faithfully and so marvellously. 
It has answered every need. It has been a 
sharp and swift sword of justice to smite per 
sis tent wri yng-doers ; a cry of war ning ; a 
trumpet call to battle; a bugle note of vie- 
tory. It has given faith to the doubting, 
courage to the timid, hope to the despairing, 
comfort to the sorrowful, balm to the wound- 
ed. 

them with ardor 
turned away from neither strict saint nor im- 
pulsive sinner. No other muse ever stood so, 
clad in simple Quaker garb, with calm brow 
and warm heart; with friendly eyes, and lips| 


Poens, by John Greenleaf 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 1871: pp. 


and other 
Boston : 


* Miriam 
Whittier. 
06. 


con- | 


ani may all whose hearts are touched | 


by | 


an appreciative critique on Whit-| 


It is only | 


there | 
are touches of almost plaintive tenderness in | 
the memory of youth, and in the yearning for | 


making | 
him pause in his reading to think what great |" 


It has kept young hearts pure, and filled | 
and with gladness; it has} 
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-|that < can aibiiin as well as comfort; 
strong 


with 
, helping hand ; with tender love for: all 
| misfortune, for all stumbling by ‘the way; 
‘and with indignation and punishment for 
falseness and meanness only, and for delib- 
erate wrongdoing. “ Miriam,” which gives 
its name to this volume, an eastern story, 
told to a friend in illustration that 
‘g@ruth is one; 

And, in all lands beneath the sun, 

Whoso hath eyes to see may see 

The t ke 1s of its unity. 
D croll of creed its fulness wraps, 

e it not by school-boy maps, 

as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries. 
| And ‘showing how diff-ring faiths agree 
In one sweet law of charity.’ ”’ 


is 


a 
Free 


| The spirit in which Whittier has given this 
volume to the public may best be judged by 
the following lines, in which he has dedicated 
it to his friend, 
FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. 
The years are many since, in youth and hope, 
| Under the Charter Oak, our horoseope 
We drew, thick studded with all-favoring stars. 
| Now, with .ray beards, and faces seamed with scars 
From life’s hard battle, meeting once again, 
| Wesmile, half sadly, over dreams so vain ; 
| Knowing, at last, that it is not in man 
| Who waiketh to direct his steps, or plan 
His permanent house of life. Alike we loved 
| The muses’ haunts, and all our fancies moved 
To measures of old song. How since that day 
Our feet have parted from the path that lay 
So fair before us! Rich, from life-long search 
Of truth, within thy academic porch 
Thou sittest now, lord of a realm of fact, 
Thy servitors the sciences exact ; 
Still listening, with thy hands on Nature’s keys, 
To hear the Samian’s spheral harmonies, 
And rhythm of law. I, called from dream and song, 
Thank God! so early to a strife so long, 
That, ere it c’osed, the black, abundant hair 
Of boyhood rested silver-sown and spare 
On manhood’s temples, now at sunset chime 
| Tread with fond feet the path of morning time. 
And if perchance too late I linger where 
The flowers have ceased to blow, and trees are bare, 
Thou, wiser in thy choice, wilt scarcely blame 
| The friend who shields his folly wits thy name. 


Among the shorter poems which Have been 
published before are the charming verses, 
“Tu School Days”—one of the daintiest and 
| sweetest little poems that Whittier ever wrote. 


| 
| 


-—~e> - o 

How tro quir ustina Tosacco.— How 
can I abandon the use of tobacco without sub- 
| jecting myself to excessive prostration, as has 





| been the case heretofore when attempted ? 
It is impossible to quit the use of tobacco after 
\it has become a settled habit, without more 
or less bad feeling and prostration, The man 
who would free himself from the curse of to- 
bacco-using, must make up his mind that he 
hasa hard struggle tq pass through, call all 
| his will-power to his aid, and resolve to quit 
\at once and forever. This leaving off by de- 
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grees seldom succeeds. It is better to make|George Withey, when a young man, was 


the battle short, sharp, and decisive. <A 
thorough course of bathing to eliminate the 
tobacco from the system, will make the strug- 
gle much less severe, and prove the greatest 
aid that can be given.—Selected. 
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-HIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1870. 


PHILAVELI 

Hasirs In Preacutnc.—A simple, sin- 
cere Gospel Ministry, called for by the Lord 
and taught by Him, not the result of study 
or human teaching, not trammelled by ar- 
tistic rules or attempts at oratorical =ffect, is 
what is needed in the Church. Let us, above 
all, have the stream pure, however defective 
the instrument. Let us not indulge a criti- 
cal disposition, and in so doing lose our 
share in the message of heavenly love. There 
is sometimes a natural defect of voice which 
the speaker cannot overcome, and which 
ought not to be made the subject of com- 
ment. Tosuch cases, our correspondent of 
last week had, of course, no reference. There 
is, however, sufficient cause for his admoni- 
tions. Could it have been addressed exclu- 
sively to ministers and elders it might have 
been sufficient, yet, there was no means by 
which Auris could reach these exclusively, 
and we are desirous to endorse his essay, and 
ask for it the amiable and full consideration of 
those whom it most concerns. The preacher 
may maintain the most circumspect watch 
over himself, that he speak not without com- 
mission, that he maintain Scriptural sound- 
ness of doctrine, and avoid giving utterance 
to his own imaginations or speculative con- 
clusions. But he is hardly an impartial or 
competent observer of himself, in the habits, 
gestures or tones which may render his mes- 
sage repulsive, and dissipate, or at least dilute 
its effect. If he has bad habits, he has ac- 
quired them unconsciously, and does not be- 
lieve them to be of material importance. 

The avoidance or the correction of such 
habits should be the subject, not of censure, 


but of loving care on the part of fathers and 


liberated by his Monthly Meeting for pretty 
extensive service away from his home, and 
a parental Elder offered to be his companion. 
George had several faults of voice and man- 
ner, of which he may have been only par- 
tially, if at all conscious. 
their journeying, his companion delicately 
and kindly took up his errors singly (so as 
not to discourage him with the number of 
blemishes to be corrected). G. W. proved a 
docile disciple, and the faults were all cor- 
rected, so that, on returning to his home 
whilst his Friends were gathered in their 


In the course of 


meeting, headdressed the congregation, and so 
changed for the better were his voice and 
manner that his wife, who was present, did not 
recognize him. 

Samuel Fothergill, who in his maturer 
years was not only an eminent minister of 
Christ, but also was remarkably faultless in 
voice and manner, had in the commencement 
of his career a catch in his voice which his 
best Friends failed to make him realize so as 
to correct it. But, after an appointed even- 
ing meeting in London, in which he had 
been greatly favored as a messenger of the 
“good tidings of good,” on his homeward 
way he walked behind two gentlemen and 
heard one of them say: “ You may be sure 
that Friend spoke by the Spirit—didn’t you 
hear it croak throat?” S. F. was 
thoroughly mortified, and he was also grieved 


in his 
that the precious guidance so essential to the 
Lord’s work, and which he had realized in 
that evening’s experience, should be ridiculed 
and brought into disrepute by his faulty ut- 
terance. He made a strong resolution of 
amendment, and was completely cured. This 
unpleasant defect is often produced, in part, 
by physical weakness, which a more careful 
and healthful elocution would relieve. 

Auris, in the paper under consideration, 
alludes to “a deafening tone of voice,” which 
is injurious to the speaker and painful to the 
audience. The name of Boanerges, which, 
says a learned theologian, “ has greatly per- 


mothers in the Church. Many judicious elders | plexed philologists and commentators,” was 


have treated wisely and skilfully these ‘n- 
advertencies, greatly to the help of young 
ministers, who would have been discouraged 
by injudicious or indiscriminate fault finding. 


not applied to James and John on account 
of deafening explosions of voice and bursts 
of sound which almost drown the voice. We 
have known cases when the message given to 
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the 
epirit, 


preacher | 
was communicated to the audience 
with a fearful force of lungs and strain of 
voice, which shattered the nerves of the sensi- 
tive the 


have 


listener, and 


injured preacher’s 


health. 


Sometimes we known the} 


preacher so borne away by the excitement of 
such extra effort as to speak much too long, 
as well as much too loud, and hence his mes- 
sage has suffered in the 


greatly as in the manner. 


matter almost as 
If the object is, to 
be distinctly understood by a large congre- 
gation, it would be better accomplished by a 
lower and well regulated key 

think I BAWL any 
minent and excellent Richard 
sermon at Arch St., delivered 
with great power of the Spirit, but with too 
much This habit had be- 
in early life that it was 
not easily corrected in after years. 


‘Il sometimes wont 


more,” said thee 


Jordan after a 


power of voice. 


come so established 


‘I never knew that chanting was part of 


the services of the Friends,” said a member 
of the Episcopal Church after attending for 
the first time a Friends’ Meeting; never 
doubting that the measured and regular chant 
into which the speaker had fallen, was a 
designed arrangement and order of the Socie- 
ty. 

We would by no means sanction a flippant, 
familiar, conversational style in speaking 
(whether in the ministry or not), on sacred 
themes. Dignity, solemnity and deliberate- 
becoming and ought to be observed. 
A natural voice and manner should be maip- 
tained, 


ness are 


but a naturalness fitting to the sub- 


ject and to the occasion. Always avoid 
‘*A whining conventical tone,’’ 

and all 

the 


point in 


those extravagances which violate 
intuitions of a sound judgment, ana 
the direction of fanaticism. 

is that the work of so good a 
Master may be so performed as toserve Him 


best, and that those whom He condescends to 


Our desire 


dignify with His commission may so respect 
the service 


that, seeing the excellency of the 
power to be of God, it may not be hindered 


or tarnished by the blunders of men. 


“Tae Narronat SunpDay Scuoon TEACH- 
ER.’—This Magazine is a valuable aid to the 
important work of Scriptural instruction. The 
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ry the still small voice of the pombe yer for the p present month lies ane us. 


An article by Alden “ Mental 
Facts” is profitably suggestive to Teachers. 
A valuable department is under the 
of “ Notes 


Scholars.” 


Joseph on 
raption 
Teachers and Bible Class 
Several valuable lessons on “ The 
life of Jesus the Christ,” 
tention, and a paper 


for 


vareful at- 
entitled “ Thoughts on 
deserves especial notice. It 
is published by Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, 
Chicago, who promise an enlargement for 
1871, and who on application before New 
Year’s day will send specimen copies free. 


deserve 


the Resurrection,” 


<0 - 
M EETING-HOUSE. — Received 
- A. R., $5. 
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DIED. 

HAVILAND.—Of typhoid fever, on the 30th of 
Ninth month, 1870, in Raisin, Michigan, Hiram, 
eldest son of Peleg C. and Laura Haviland, in the 
33d year of his age; a member of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting. His end was peace. 

KELSEY.—On the 22d of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Silas Kelsey, in his 70th year; a valuable and ex 
emplary member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. His summons was sudden, yet we trust that 
he rests from his labors, and that his works do fol- 
low him, 

MOSHER.—In Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., on 
the 28th of Ninth month, 1870, Maria Mosher, a 
worthy member and Elder of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

FELL —At her residence in Venice, Cayuga Co., 
N. Y., on the 29th of Eighth month, 1870, Lydia, 
wife of John E. Fell, in the 48th year of her age; a 
beloved member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. The 
short and impressive testimonies which she at 
times bore in religious meetings of a Saviour’s love, 
together with her daily Christisn example, were in- 
structive and striking to all around her. 

RICH.—On the 3d of Eleventh month, 1870, in 
the 43d year of her age, Naomi, wife of Moses L. 
Rich, and daughter of Eli and Abigail Hockett; a 
member of Kokomo Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She 
was exemplary in the Christian patience with which 
she waited all the days of her appointed time until 
her change came, and was through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus (which was her only depend- 
ence), enabled to give full evidence that she was 
accepted of Him. 

HIATT.—In peace, on the 3d of Twelfth month, 
1870, at their residence in Salem, Iowa, Rhoda, wife 
of Allen Hiatt, aged about 71 years; an esteemed 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

BASSET.—Peacefully, at her residence in East 
Farnham, Canada, on the 29th of Tenth month, 
1870, Anna, wife of Stephen Basset, in the 76th 
year of herage; a Minister and member of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting. 

MACY.— At her residence at Honey Grove, on the 
15th of Sixth month, 1870, Mary, wife of Samuel 
Macy, and daughter of Timothy and Alice Gruwell, 
both deceased ; a consistent member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She died in full faith and 
confidence in Him who has gone to prepare a place 
for those whom He will be graciously pleased to re 
ceive uuto Himself. 


MARYVILL 
from J. W., $2 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Counsels of an Invalid. 
Subjects. By 


George Wilson, M.D., late 


Letters on Religious | 


FRIENDS’ 


( 
| 


Regius Professor of Technology in the Uni-| 


versity of Edinburgh. Pp. 248. Maemil- 
lan & Co., London and Cambridge 

Memoir of Ge orge Wilson, M_D., FLRS_E., 
By his sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. 
millan & Ge, 

The Five Gateways of Knowle dge. 
work on the five senses. 
son, M.D., &e. 


¢ le, 


A popular 
Wil- 


By Ge orge 


mands no 
charming 


Bi 


uf in 
heads 


common 
little 


catering. the 


volume which 


Mac- | 


isuch wise and 


}are fitted to leave their mark 
| acter. 


= . ™ . . . | quoted. 
To find a pleasing book for the invalid de- | 4 


series there is mental and spiritual food which | 


ean hardly fail to be relished by all, and es- 
pecially by those who grow weary of the stale 
and commonplace. Very justly does Dr. } 


Cairns, in his preface, class among its merits | 


“ the lucid statement and fresh illustration of 
Scripture truth, the vivid reflection of per- | 
sonal Christian experience and depth of sym- 
pathy alike with the forms of nature and the 
consolations of grace,” and 
combines the clearness and vigor of the best 
scientific writing with the artless ease of the 
familiar epistle.” The range of thought is, 
however, by no means limited to strictly re- 
ligious topics, but glances refreshingly at a 
variety of interest, while as real letters to his 
friends they allow us many glimpses of his 
own life. 

We feel quite sure that the appreciative 
reader who secures this little volume will not 
easily rest without adding the memoir of its 
author. There is a rare ‘charm in this fresh, 
eager life, as we trace it from the first part 
in the enthusiastic, fun-loving boy, to the rich 
promise of the successful student and noble, 
affectionate friend, till, under the sharp disci- 
pline of pain, the thoughtful man becomes 
the humble Christian, with a far brighter 
hope. Greatly beloved in the choice circle 
in which he moved, his surviving friends can 
scarcely to this day recajl his memory un- 
moved ; and they who read his life have al- 
most the feeling of having gained not a book 
alone, but a prized personal friend, 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge is a 
small, but most suggestive work which at 
least every young person ought to read. It 
is simply astonishing that no American 
edition can be found of a book so deservedly 
popular in its own land. Our sad neglect as 
a people of the knowledge of nature, in which 
we fall far behind our general intelligence, is 
now at least admitted. Out homes, more 
than our schools, must foster such pursuits, 
and we fear the process will be slow. Mean- 
while, such a book in every library would do 
much in this direction. 





}munication in the last Peview,* 


: | appears to me to be very reasonable. 
a style which} r 
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The Cirele of Blessing, and other parables from 
Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. New 
York: General Protestant E :pisco| yal 5.5, 
Union and Church Book Society. 

Motes in the Sunbeam, and other pare ble 
Nature, &e. 
These little 

unrivalled, 


books for the 
nor 


young are 
need older heads obj 
genial teaching. The 


sure mbere 


quite 
A 
to 
i@ssOns 
dl, il 
upon the char- 
will be 


; d E ; 
thus given are to be reme na 


Wherever read, they olten 


Many of our readers already know 


them, and we trust those who do not will find 


| them among the gifts of the coming 
this | 


SCus( 


a 
as 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


[ Endowment of Colleges.) 
12th mo. 
Allinson :-— 


HAVERFORD CoLLrGe, 


Wm. J. 


12th. 
-The com- 
x "yy 
W ould 
that all of those interested were equally satis- 
fied of the truth of the statement that ° large 


Dear friend 
signed ‘ 


| endowment alone can place our College advan- 


tages within the reach of a large proportion 
of our youth.” Haverford (and no doubt 
Earlham also) needs especially the means of 
affording its opportunities to poor young men, 
of character and ability; and this not only 
for their sake, but for its own. They are 
wanted, to give stamina to its classes, as sfu- 
dents and young men of influence, year by 
year. The capacity for usefulness, with such 
material added, which such an_ institution 
might attain, cannot be measured. It may 
be held even to transcend philanthropy ; be- 
cause it furnishes the coming philanthropists 
among our youth, with that training which 
must be a part of their most available means 
of doing good: and it is more than ought to 
be expected, under all its limitations, that 
such an institution as Haverford or Earlham 
“an ever, in a pechniary sense, fully support 
itself. Truly thy friend, H. HH. 


Muouick, N. C., 


... Thou art aware, from other informants 
that the sittings of our Yearly Meeting at New 
Garden were crowned with the presence of the 
great Head of the Church, enabling us to 
transact the business in much unity and 
Christian fellowship. At the last sitting a 
Committee was appointed to hold General 
Meetings in different places within our dio- 
cesan limits. The first of these was held on 
the 2d inst. at Centre. Several dear Friends 
who had been laboring in the ministry, ap- 


*No, 16. 


12th mo. 5th. 
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peared the sre. 


precious solemnity prevailed, and the spirit | 
of prayer was sens sibly felt, under which own 
ing influence services were 
dounding, I humbly trust, 
God, to the building up of 


per forme d, 
the 


re- 
to glory 


} 
ana 


he ld s 


seeking 
arrang in ig appointments, 
sitting of next day was 
nat ion 1 of 
ministry 

tions of continued 
On Seventh-day, 
ship were he ld morning hy 
ning. In the 
length upon tHe 
state of On First-day, 
and afternoon, the meeting-house, and also a 
commodious school-house, being found entire- 
ly inadequate to accommodate the assembled 
multitude, a number gated in 
the Grove (the weather being very fine). Both 
meetings may truly be said to have been times 


from 
» Know 


SslOns time 


the 


to time, reverently 
mind of the Spirit in 
The 
devoted to the expla- 
our Christian views upon wors hip, 
and the “ ordinances.” 
to increase 
meetings for 

and 


The collee- 

in 
wor- 
eve 


kePople 
! 


size, 


g, afternoon 


original, present and future 


man, 


large congre 


of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. | 


At each 


of them the Gospel message was 


preached in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power, ahd we trust that many hon- 


est hearts received it as the thirsty 
drinks in the rain. 
Moses seem appropriate to the occasion : “ My 
doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall 
distil as the dew, as the small! rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
grass,—because I will publish the name of the 
Lord.” 

At the final sitting of the Committee, under 
a renewed sense of the preciousness of Chris- 
tian unity and fellowship, being baptized by 
the one Spirit into one body, two Frie nds, 
Isham Cox and Allen Jay, were appointed 
to correspond with Friends in the East- 
ern and Lost Creek Quarters, 
with their unity, to hold 
each, at such time as they might suggest. 


ground 


like meetings» in 


be duly apprised through the Review. 


GuitrorD Co., N, C., 12th mo. 9th. 
(From a Friend seer in Pruth’s service. ) 
It has been on my mind for some time 
to give thee some notice of the state of Socie- 
ty, as I find it in this lovely climate— 
this land of springs of water. | have found 


myself called to visit the aged and sick, also | 


isolated families, irrespective of sect or grade. 
It has been my allotment to hold meetings at 
their houses for those residing near. Some- 
times a service has appeared to open in read- 
ing tracts and the Scriptures, and in conver- 
sation, after which a season of devotion. Some 


Soon after the meeting gath- | of these are deeply interesting 
ered, the collection of people being large, a| company being loth to leave. 


of 
His Church. | 
The Committee present, twenty six in number, | 


afternoon | 


latter, James Owen spoke at'| 


both morning | 


The descriptive words of 


proposing, | 


Of! 
: .% sat 
these appointments, when made, Friends will 
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occasions, the 
With a short 
a large company collected. My 
mind is humbled as I see all classes looking 
towards Friends. Doubtless the faithfulness 
;and patient endurance of Friends during the 
war, and the spirit of true mani- 
fested by them since, has been a cause of so 
many turning to this branch of the militant 
Chureh. Whilst discouragements abound in 
some places, there is here great cause for re- 
newed thankfulness and dedication to our dear 
| Saviour, and for praying to Him, the Lord of 
|the harvest, to raise up many faithful s 

| vants, with willing hearts to gather the haa “ 
|from barren mountains into His fold. May 
ino dear Friend whom duty calls to labor or 
to sojourn here, quench the Spirit or slight 
His gentle drawings. Although the Society 
here has been peeled and stripped, many 
having left for lands of freedom, I seem to 
see a better day fer North Carolina, as re- 
gards both Church and State. There is an 
awakening in many parts, especially among 
the youth—ine ‘luding also those who are more 
advanced. May they abide under the Lord’s 
preparing hand, so as to come forth, in His 
time, adorned with Christian graces, baving 
the shield of faith whereby they may be ena- 
bled to quench the enemy’s fiery darts, and 
to conquer the powers of darkness. “ The 
Lamb and His followers shall have the vic- 
tory. 

Whilst travelling i in another State, I found 
openings for labor among the “ Dunkards.” 
One dear little woman has felt herself called 
to the ministry, but has been trammeled, ber 
fellow-members not seeing that this gift could 
be conferred upon or rightly exercised by our 
\sex. But now, upon being at several meet- 
‘ings of Friends, she has found freedom to re- 
lieve her exercised mind, and feels drawn to 
leave her old association for one where she 
perceives greater liberty in the Truth. 

Last week there was a General Meeting at 
Centre, N. C. There was a large attendance, 
and it was held to satisfaction. ; 


notice 


1S 


forgiveness 


WORKK AMONG THE WAR VICTIMS. 


[From a long letter of thrilling interest 
written by Thomas Whitwell, we make room 
for the following extracts :] 

Granp Hore. de Metz, 18th 11th mo., 18 

My dear friend Ernest Beck : 

* * Arrived at St. Marie aux-Chénes. 
I found that the letters addressed to the 
|Mayor of Briey to distribute last 2nd day 
the 14th had not arrived: that when the 
Curés and voitures arrived at Briey they 
could get nothing; hence when my wagons 
arrived at St. Marie, I was surrounded with 
people, the Curé seizing both my hands in 


70. 
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his, and pouring out his thanks with intense served out once a week to each village, and 
earnestness :—the whole village is suffering | entrusted to the Maire and Conseil of each 
now, with no exceptions ; the houses burnt | Commune, to see to the equitable distribution 
and wrecked as on the “day of the ‘battle, | and that none who ean afford to buy should 
have a most miserable appearance and fore-|be allowed to have any of the food, is all 
bode great sufferings for the poor inhabitants ; that we can do, and even then I have great 
in the winter now beginning. | fears lest the money will not be forthcoming 
I left here for St. Marie, St. Ail and Ha-| to continue this work. 
bonville, as there were 260 to be fed, 400; What is the prospect for the future? In 
kilo’s. bread and 14 sacks of potatoes of | England, with our system of poor-houses and 
65 kilo’s. persack. So poor sre the people of | oversight, it would be a rare thing and one 
Habonville that they had not been able to| | made much of that any should die of starva- 
send a cart for the food given on the 7th,and | tion ; there is no help for the poor in France. 
hence it had been all eaten up at St. Marie, | Every one has his own misery, and as one 
before this second distribution could be given ;; Maire said, if they cannot get food, they 
they have great need at St. Marie of blankets, | must either take to robbery and pillage or 
which will be most thankfully received from | die. There is no work at this time of the year 
the most bountiful supply sent out from Eng-|in the fields, and the forges, mines and mills 
land. have all been standing tor three months ; ; the 
At St. Privat I found the distress very | bread- winners, prisoners in a foreign land, of 
great, the houses doorless, windowless and} whom a Prassian officer said to me the other 
dilapidated, the walls everywhere broken |day, at Pont 4 Mousson, “ Ah! one-fourth of 
down, a picture of utter destruction and want; | all those poor fellows will never see their 
the supply of bread and 26 sacks of potatoes | own land again” ; of the rest, many thous: 
will be a great boon to the people, but as, } ands up in arms, in the different districts, or 
including Roncourt, there are 480 in absolute shut up in besieged fortresses: what is the 
want and starvation, the poor children look- | | poor wife and mother, and the children to 
ing blue and cold, the houses without firing |\do? Nothing in the world but this Soc iety 
this bitter day, when the snow and frost! can help them in their distress, or ward off 
come, I fear that many will not survive the) that most terrible of deaths, slow starvation. 
winter. I found that many suffered from!/I am not an amateur at this kind of work. 
diarrhcea, that they had no doctor, and since | Accustomed to ragged schools, distribution 
the Prussians left no medicine of any kind,! of coals and soup in winter at home, and the 
I left with the wife of the Maire one of the|sight of what we in England call great suf- 
bottles of camphor which were so kindly| fering, I say that nothing in our own coun- 
given us on leaving London; many villages|try ata time of depression in trade, winter 
are in the same position, and. shortly all the|and other evils, has ever struck me so forci- 
bottles will go the same road. bly as riding over country beaten down with 
Could some of the English public see the|the trampling of many feet and ploughed 
look of the poor peasants as they tell us of the} with the wheels of artillery, the land lying 
loss of their all, “ni foin, ni paille, ni pommes | waste, unsown, the houses wrecked on every 
de terre, ni blé, ni pain,” and taking the/side for miles, ‘and the sad, hopeless, pinched 
thumb nail hutween the front teeth, biting it} look of men, women and children ; I say 
and flinging the hand out towards you, the poor | that nothing has impressed me more forcibly 
mother adds, “rien!” with the wood burnt, | with the evils wrought by this accursed war, 
the glass shivered out of the windows, the] and the thousands of poor souls that will, in 
doors destroyed, and looking around you see|spite of all we can do, be swept away by 
the bare floor, and the children crying with-| want, disease and death. 
in,—outside the dark wintry sky and coming} At St. Privat I gave away all the stock of 
storm, they would not for a moment hesitate | gospels, Ouvriers Francais, children’s books, 
to bear a willing hand to help. The distress} Deutscher Arbeiters, &c., that I had with 
is heart-rending; 1 have today made out|me. A Prussian soldier disappointed at not 
our plans for feeding the villages, 60 in num-| getting a Deutscher Arbeiter, I gave him a 
ber, where the people are starving, and find | gospel, remarking it was the best, it was fur 
that we shall next week when we open the|evigkeit (eternity) ; he smiled and said, yes, 
depot have, of actually destitute starving peo-|that was true, er was the most import- 
ple, nearly 8,000. ant, and enquired, § Sie sind Geistlich ? (you 
We do not propose even to give meat, we] aie religious ?) 
cannot afford so great a luxury; all we cando| W herever | go I am well received, and 
is to give a little flour, a few potatoes and ajthe only place where any, civil or military, 
little salt, with now and then a bit of bacon| have disagreed with my certificate, as to the 
to flavor the dish, enough to prevent the] question of war and the will of God, was in 
poor people dying of sheer starvation. This'an inn at Hayange near Thionville, where 
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wo Lutheran Pastors denied the fact, upon 
which I asked them, if so, was it a good 
thing for Prussia to have 250,000 men 
by this war? that in 
the affirmative. 

I feel that God has most 
my way in all 


lost 
They couldn’t answer 


specially opened 
— and desi to give 
Him all the praise due unto His great name. 

I desire to 'b home by the last day of this 
month, and would earnestly press on you the 
necessity of two things: Ist, 
the immense distress ; 2nd, 
keeping up of the work. I have 
written to ask ae Priestman 
Luckett to come ol , but do 

shall sueceed. Some ‘Snee ledge of German is 
almost aneutial, it smooths many difficulties. 

[should gladly give more time to it but | * 
have other duties. ‘My work has been daily, | 
and First-days ine luded ; in fact, 
than my horse can stand. 

To-morrow the Council of Administration | 
of Agriculture is called to meet us, and we 
hope to arrive at the actual wants, as well as 
or the spring sowings. The administration 
extends to 200 villages or communes. 

The absence of regular postal communica- 
tion increases our work greatly, whilst the 
necessity so far for personal convoy by road 
or rail, increases the amount of personal 


The 


re 


money 
men 


to meet 
to the 
this week | 
and F, F. | 


Lo see 


it is more | 


travel to insure the receipt of goods. 
National Society now sends special messen- 
gers all through from London to Saarbruck 


with each convoy of goods, as they find it 
impossible to get their goods without. 

I start at once for Chateau Salins to buy 
up all the corn I can lay hold of, as just now 
it is cheap there, for fear of losing it by 
Prussian requisitions. It will be ‘ground 
there and sent to Metz by road as wanted. 
The people prefer flour to bread. * * 

Till we get more help we cannot do any- 
thing at setting women to work. If we can 
secure the arrival and departure of our stores, 
as so much travelling has to be done by the 
road at five miles an hour, not fifty as in 
England, weshall do well, but I almost dread 
getting all to work, lest we should have to 
leave off afterwards. 

Remember that the little stores of the 
well-to do are working out, anda month later, | t 
with the new year and Second month will 
come increasing and more extensive distress, 
which, if not relieved, will be fatal. * 

Believe me, thine sincerely, 
Tuomas WHITWELL. 


—- 28> + 


* 


For Friends’ Review. 
“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 263 

“ The Superintendent. There is not much 
exaggeration in the common saying that the 
Superintendent is the school. Scholars and 


REVIEW OF IDEA.” 


‘ble 


not know if I[}i 


REVIEW. 

teachers of course are Raey in meking é 

school. But scholars and teachers are of 

li ttle avail without a superintending head.” 

* * “The first qualification, 
It is hardly necessary to say 


earnest 
the Su- 
perintendent should be a man of unmistaka- 
piety. In many respects the duties and 
qualifications of the Superintendent differ 
from those of the teacher: 

ular they are on common ground. Both 
alike seek the renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit for the salvation of the scholars ; both 
need to feei the power in their own hearts. 
Whoever engages in the Sunday School work 


piety. 


but in one partic- 


in any of its departments, needs, above all 
other qualifications, that of a rene wed heart, 
thoroug hly devoted to the Master’s service.’ 

* “Let me be understood, then, once 
for all, as holding not only that the Sunday 
School Superintendent should be a real, sin- 
cere, earnest Christian, but that this element 
of character is the very first, the principal, 
the main consideration in estimating his fit- 
ness for the office.” * * “He should 
be one who feels the burden of souls upon 
him; one who is much in secret prayer, ery- 
ing mightily to God night and day for the 
outpouring of the Spirit; one who, without 
importunity or solicitation from others, from 
the mere yearnings of his own irrepressible 
desires, will make large sacrifices of ease, of 
time, and of money for the promotion of the 
cause; one who yearns to see souls saved 
and the Master honored more than he longs 
or labors for success in any worldly business, 
This earnest whole-souled piety has a won- 
derful transforming effect upon the charac- 
ter, developing in every direction whatever 
other natural qualifications a man may have. 
[t redoubles his vigilance, his punctuality, 
his labors of every kind; it gives tact to the 
awkward, it makes the slow of speech elo- 
quent. The man who has this earnest, burn- 
ing, self-sacrificing, self-consecrating zeal will 
find time, even at the expense of worldly in- 
terests, to do something daily for his school. 
He will deal faithfully in private with the 
delinquent teacher. He will visit sick or 
neglected or truant scholars. He will seek, 
as for hid treasures, for every symptom of 
the work of the Spirit upon the hearts of the 
children. Every teacher, every class, every 
scholar will be engraved upon his heart; for 
every one of them will he make statedly 
earnest personal supplication ; not one of all 
the crowd will appear before him on the Sab- 
bath whose name has not been on his lips at 
some time during the week, as he has wres- 
tled with God in secret prayer. Such a 
man, so coming before the school, so min- 
gling among the scholars, must needs be a 
mighty power for good. The a 
ent who has to the full this main qualifica 


* 
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tion for the office can hardly fail of a good 
masure of succe 88, whatever secondary qual- 


ities he may lack.” * * 
‘The Superintendent must knéw_ thor- 
ouchly the lesson. Isay ‘the’ lesson, because 


I have in mind those schools which have a 


uniform lesson for the —— sc a _ Whether 
there is or is not a teachers’ eting, in 
which the common tecthecy is tea and 1 


viewed under the supervision 
intendent, he ought, 
} 


of 


case, 


the Super- 
in any 


for 
or 


to prepare 
himself on the lesson the week even more 
and minutely than those who 
the direct charge of classes. The fact 
that the Superintendent is thoroughly familiar 


laboriously 
have 


with every minute point of the lesson exerts | 


insensibly a 


sallichies aid teachers.” 
edge, s of transcendent importance to 
the Superintendent—a knowledge of the 
lesson and a knowledge of the school—not 
vague, dreamy, but specific, certain, direct 
knowledge—such knowledge as comes only 
from hare work, but always brings with it 
power.” 

The latter ‘part of the chapter contains 
much valuable information on the right work 
ing and most efficient management of the 
First-day School. Chapter IV., “The Teacher,” 
is the longest in the book, and would repay 
the serious, careful perusal of any earnest 
teacher. We give one or two extracts: 

“Let the teacher ever remember that the 
great end of Sunday School 
the salvation of the soul. We would bring 
the children to Jesus. This is the beginning, 
middle and end of our effort. The humble 
disciple who brings others to the saving 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus, is doing a good 
work, though the teachings by which it is 
done are old-fashioned and quaint, and be- 
hind the times, though the teaeher may know 
nothing of the new methods, though his 
class may make no show at anniversaries, 
and may have nothing about it that is novel 
or picturesque.” “ - * * 

“T commend the new methods with all my 
heart. I earnestly exhort all Sunday School 
teachers to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of studying the art of teaching. Ob- 
serve others, read books on the subject, at- 
tend institutes, make experiments. 
utmost diligence in these things. But forget 
not that infinitely greater preparation, the 
fresh baptism of your own soul by the Holy 
Spirit. Get your own heart all aglow with 
a burning love for souls 
sense of the inexpressible value of the soul. 
Let it be no sham, no mere make believe, 
when you tell your children of your earnest 
desire for their salvation.” * * =e 


wholesome both 


“ Knowl- 


influence on 


‘* 


1 
i 


then, 


is 


instruction 


Use your 


Get some realizing 


Sunday School work is no mere pastime, no 
work, 


holiday entertainment, but real 


re- 





Te 


quiring for its propelling power something 





| more than a love of novelty or a love of 
}applause, or a pleasurable excitement. To 
learry us through trium; phantly to the end, to 
| make us persevering and hopeful under dis- 
| couragements, to give Us Courage In the face 
lof obstacles and dangers, to make us tireless 
lin effort and exhaustless in invention, ever 
willing to learn in order that we may teach, 
lever ready to try anew method when old 
methods fail, and never willing to ld as 
|long as any method remains untried by which 
|we may bring lost soul back to the fold of 
Christ—to do all this we need to feel as 
| Christ did, that one soul is really and truly 
of more vi alue than the whole world beside 

- = Ss * Prayer—secret, incessant,’ impor- 
tunate prayer—is the one means which he 
may never neglect; prayer, not only for 
| scholars, but for himself, that he may have 
such a baptism of the Sprrit as shal! set his 
whole being aglow with new life, and shall 
make him feel all the length, and breadth, 
and heicl it and de pth of that awfal question, 
‘What is a man_ profited if he shall gain the 


whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange ul?’ 


t 


for his si % 

“Tt is worth while for teachers to ponder 
well the memorable saying of Christ to his 
dise ‘iples just before leaving them, as rec a 
ed in the 14th ch: apter of ‘John. U p to that 
time they had Jesus as their teacher. But 
now He gave them to understand that He 
was about toleave them, and they were filled 
with consternation, remembering on how 
many subjects they were still ignorant, and 
tee ling that they would need continual guid- 
ance and instruction. 

“Our Saviour assures them when he has 
ascended to heaven, and is no longer per- 
sonally present with them, another Person of 
the Godhead shall be sent, who will be with 
the disciples in the place of Jesus: “ He 
shall teach you all things.” 

“This is doubtless a great mystery—as 
great as that of the Incarnation. Yet it is 
none the less a fact, as sober and practical as 
it is momentous. God the Holy Ghost is in 
some way present to the hearts and minds of 
men, and does in some way influence them, 
helping them to think as well as to feel, guid- 
ing the judgment, quickening the invention 
and the memory (He shall ‘ bring all things 


‘ 
ul 


to your remembrance,’) making clear what 
is obscure, giving us control over the atten- 
tion, bringing right thoughts to the mind, 


right words to the lips. This agency of the 
Holy Spirit in its effects upon m¢ nti al ac tion 
| needs to be pondered by teachers.’ 
“Inall earnestness, ‘then, would 
teachers devoutly to invoke the aid of 
Sptrit in the prosecution of study. 





I exhort 
the Holy 
If you 
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would acquire that mental discipline w ee 
is to enable you to study and to teach in 
very an and highest PRAY ! 
mightily up on God Ghost 
after all the great and ‘I 
the human Carry your feeble lan 
in of light and radi 
rd and sy 
Mind. 


ne that 


manner, 
the Holy 


Kdueator 


. who is 


each r of 


race 


| oe 

full ace 
: « VT. 

> DLIGDDIILE wWres 


secret, as ( 


Lord 
Surely who, i 
sown or that 
» aid of the in 


y that man is not wise 
cultivating mind, whether 
another, neglects to invoke 
finite Mind.” 
reKNTreNE 
YOUTI 


rs 


EPARTMENT, 


rif{—E FISHERMAN’S SON. 


came 
ng on the road all by 
out on the great ocean. 

6 
the sea, my boy - do you not: 
-and I hope to follow it when I 


A gent man walking on the beach 
across a little boy 
himeelt, lookin g 

* You like 

“ Yes, sit 
bigger.” 
It is a hard life, besides being dangerous,” 
replied the ge ntleman. 

“ Yes, sir; but?.Jesus Christ went to sea, and 
He the dangers; and sometimes He 
preached out of a ship. I am sure 
sailors,” said the 

“ But that will not hinder you from meet- 
ing with storms, and perhaps getting ship- 
W recked,” 

“ Jesus Christ rules the winds and the 
waves. He stopped a storm once,” 

“ He does not now,” 


sitti 


vel 


« 


knows 


He loves 
boy. 


said the gentleman. 

“No, sir; but He will help us to trust in 
Him ; and, if we hold on to Him, nothing can 
much harm us,” said the boy. 

“You might be drowned.” 

“Yes, sir.’ The boy stopped. “ But, you 
know, my soul woul i then fly up to God: 
and it is ail fair weather up there.” 

“Why, my little man, you are quite 
er!” said the gentleman. 

“ Father and I often talk these things over,” 
said the little boy ; ‘ 
fishing, and leaves me all alone at home, they 
are company for me.” 

“ The sweet, quiet, happy face of the little 
feilow pleased me,” said the gentleman ; “ and 
I felt he had — Metho- 
dist. 


a preach- 


the best of company 


- ~<a 
AFRAID OF GOD. 

Some years band of missionaries in 

the Fiji Is lands found their home surrounded 

by a troop of savages armed for battle. Being 


ago, a 


strong 


| helpless! S. 8S. At lvocate 








‘and when he is gone out | : 
; | Canst thou trust Him with thy soul 
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both unable and unwilling to fight 


2 they shut 
their 


door, and began to pray. 


Presently the howling of the savages ceased. 
of the missionaries poet out, and 
one savage there. iid the 
ow he re ‘ef ” 
gone. They heard you praying 
they know vour God i 
J° 
they are gone. 
right at last. God 
strong to help those who love 
nish H mies. This 
pubisn lis enemies, his 
is the friend of little children. 


eood news this is for the weak and 


Then one 


fe — ar mis 


are your ch 
to your God; and 
strong God; and 


ives were 


y to 
God 


W hat 
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66 Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
, for they shall be fi led.’’- 
, the Lord of life and glory 

Waits to answer when His people call ; 
Hast thou told Him all thy life’s long story ? 

Ha tthou brought thy sins, and left them all 
Where the shadow of His Cross is lying, 

(Ver thy pathway cold and dark and drear ? 


after 


-Matt. v. 6. 


righteousness 


Even to-da 


| Dost thou plead the merit of His dying ? 


Dost thou pray, be/iering He will hear ? 


Art thon ‘‘ thirsty ?’? Dost thou ask for water, 
Living water, from the fount on high? 

** Ask in faith,’’ ard if thou dost not falter 
He wil/ answer e’en this feeble cry. 

Art thou ‘‘hungry ?”’ Is thy soul still standing 
By the table where His children feed ? 

Lift thine eyes !—Thy gracious Lord is handing 
Unto thee, the ** Bread”’ that thou dost need. 

And already murmured sounds of blessing 
Part His lips. 0, listen to His word— 

While thou art thy many sins confessing, 
Hastgt! ou not that loving murmur beard? 

‘* Righteousness,’’ thy hungry soul is craving, — 
Be thy heart’s wild, anrious beating stilled, 

In the fountain of His fulness laving, 
He hath said, thou shalt be ‘ cleansed” and 

‘¢ filled.” 

Doth He se// this “ bread of life,’’ or ‘‘ water ?”’ 
Seeth He aught of worthiness in thee? 

Nay! ‘tis a ‘‘ free gift.”” Each son and daughter 
May receive it, if their faith be free. 

Let not Satan bind thy faith, nor fetter 
Down the trust which God doth freely give, 

Though it seems but weak to thee, ’tis better 
That by use, it should increase and live. 


Living faith, which claims Him as thy Saviour, 
Growing faith, which trusts Him more each day, 

Will, from lip and heart, and in behaviour, 
Show that thou art His in every way. 

, my brother ’ 
Canst thou, sister, thus His mercy prove ? 

Will He tarn from thee to aid another 


Thou may’st think more worthy of His love ? 


Nay! Thy God is “ reconciled,’ and willing 
To receive thee—write thee down “ forgiven,”’ 
And, the anguish of thy spirit stilling, 
Make thee meet for earth, and meet for Heaven. 
With the white robe of His love around thee, 
Resting on His mighty arm of power, 
Breaking all the chains that once had bound thee, 
Thou mayst glorify thy Lord, each hour. 


Philada., Eleventh month, 1870. A. i F. 











SUMMARY OF 


NEWS. 


Forgicn Inrecuicence.—European dates are to the 
19th inst. 

The King of Prussia telegraphed to the Queen on 
the 13th, that after four days’ fighting near Beau 
gency, the French had retired to Blois and Tours. 
The French, oa the coutrary, represented that in 
those conflicts the German losses were so heavy that 
the Bavarians refused to continue the struggle, and 
were allowed to retire to Orleans. Later reports 
from the army of Prince Frederick Charles stated 
that while keeping the front of Gen. Chauzy’s army 
constantly engazed, be had sent part of his troops 
along the south of Loire toward Blois, 
threatening the French flank and rear, and on the 
9th drove the French across the river at that place. 
On the 16th, the part of the German army acting 
north of the Loire occupied Vendome, after a severe 
contest. A cavalry division also advanced south- 


=* 3 } 
side the 


ward as far as Vierzon, of which they took posses- | 


sion, but the French are said to bave since re- 
occupied it. The French reports of the |7th were 
that their forces on the Loire bad been largely rein- 


forced, and that the four main divisions were be- | 


lieved to be preparing for a simultaneous advance. 
Gen. Sol had been dismissed from the service on a 
charge of having hastily abandoned Tours, leaving 
behind guns and other material, though no enemy 
was near the city. 

Pfalsburg, a stronghold in the Vosges Mountains, 
the siege of which was begun soon after the battle 
of Woerth, surrendered unconditionally on the 13th. 
Over 1800 men and 63 guns were taken with the 
fortress. Montmedy, near the Belgian frontier, has 
also capitulated. 


lo confirmation has been received of the report 
mentioned last week, that Gambetta had asked for 
an armistice. A dispatch from Locdon dated the 
10th, stated that ea dispatch a few days previously 
from Gambetta announced that, encouraged by the 
continued resistance of the French army of the 
Loire, he had resolved to postpone the request for 
an armistice. Another account repr-semed that 
Gambetta had merely suggested to the English am- 
bassador, with a view to the speedy meeting and 
efficiency of the proposed Conference on the Eastern 
question, that an armistice be pressed by the neu- 
tral powers, to allow the election of a French Assem- 
bly, who might give increased weight to tue pres- 
evce of a French representative in such Congress ; 
but that no overture had been made to Bismarck, 
nor had thesuggestion had any result. 

A formal summons to surrender, it is said, was 
sent to Paris on the 6th, but the repiy was a decided 
refusal. Many reports have been published of a 
determination to bombard the city, but there ap- 
pears to be no positive evidence that the Prussians 
have guns in position suited to the purpose, or that 
their works are near enough to the city for shells to 
reach it, the chain of French forts being a consider- 
able distance outside of the fortified wall, between 
which and the main body of the city another large 
space intervenes. Occasional accounts from the 
interior of the city continue to be received by bal- 
loons. They represent the authorities as still con- 
fidect and determived, that the army in the field 
numbers 200,000 and is preparing for another sor- 
tie on a larger scale, and that the outside works 
have been pushed forward so as to compel an en- 
largement of the line of investment, which is sup- 
posed to weaken the German forces in the field, al- 
though their positions have been strengthened. On 
the 13th, it was asserted that fresh meat, eggs, fish 
and poultry were gone, but the supply of horse 
meat was sufficient for two months, of bread, wine 
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and cheese for four months, and of salt meat avd 
sa't fish for two months. Gen Trochu had taken 
possession of all food and wines, and the peop'e 
were supplied by the military commissariat like tle 
soldiers. The report edwits that the mortality is 
large, but not evough to cause alarm, and says there 
are no epidemics and no deaths from starvation, 
Yet even this statement, evidently intesded to 
place matters in ‘he most favorable light, gives a 
glimpse of the terrible condition to which the people 


must soon be, if they are not already, reduced. 
On the 17th, it was announced that five French 
war Vessels which recently passed from the North 


rea 


into the Baltic, had been seen off P leu, the 
port of Konigsberg, and some apprehension was 
| felt that au attack was intended. 


Bismarck is said to have sent a et 


} cular note to 
the other Powers, charging that Luxemburg has 
violated neutrality in the pending war, and declar- 

jing that Prassia is freed from obligations of neu 
trality respecting the Grand Duchy, aud at iberty 


| to enforce her claims against it for the alleges 
violations. [t is apprehended that Prussia will 
| sieze and annex Luxemburg, and a force of oc upa- 
tion is reported to b+ actually on the way from Ber- 
jlin. The King of Holland is also Grand Duke of 
| Luxemberg, and as such was formerly represented 
jin the Germauic Diet, while the garrison of the 
asst was farnished by Prussia; but after the 
Austro Prussian wer of 1866 and the format'on of 
the North German Confederation, h» secretly egreed 
to cede Luxemburg to France. Pru-sia, however, 
interposed to prevent th» cession, and the treaty of 
London in 1867 provided thet Luxemburg, remain- 
ing under the sovereignty of Holland, should be 
neutralized, the garrison withdrawn and the forti- 
fications of the capital demolished. The people of 
the Duchy Lave now earnes'ly protested both against 
the charge of having violated neutrality, and against 
the anticip:ted annexation, and have sent explan- 
ations to the King of Prussia. The Russian gov- 
ernment is said to have auswered the circular, sus- 
| taining Prussia. 

GermMayy.—The Baden Chambers have ratified 
the treaty looking to the annexatioa of t'at State 
to the North German Confederation The concur- 
rence of all the German princes and Hanse towns in 
bestowing on the King of Prussia the title of Em- 
peror of Germany, is announced. 

Domestic.—Concress.—The Senate has passed 
bills to promote the securing of effic ent seamen for 
the navy; extending the time allowed in the bill 
reducing the army for mustering out officers Xe. ; 
and for a change of iuristiction over Territorial 
Legislatures. A bill was introdaced and referred, 
to enable the people of Colorado to form a State 
Government. A resolution in favor of a general 
amnesty to participants in tie late rebellion, was 
introduced by Schurz, of Mo. McCreery, of Ky., 
offered a resolution for an inquiry, looking to a pos- 
sible restoration to the widow of Gen. Lee of the 
property near Washington, known as Arlington, 
the removal of the cemeteries thereon, and com- 
pensation for the occupation of the estate by the 
Government; but the Senate refused to reveive the 
resolution, only four affirmative votes being given. 
The House passed a bill to abolish the offices of Ad- 
miral and Vice-Admiral in the nuvy, the former, 
made vacant by Admiral Farragut’s death, at once, 
the latter when a vacancy occurs ; and a bill to 
consolidate the postal laws, with a proviso abolish- 
ing franking, except the free exchange of perioaicals 
between publishers, and free transmission of news- 
papers to subscribers within the county. A general 
amnesty bill has been under discussion, but was not 
finally acted upon up to the 20th. 





